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to alter fundamentally the constitutional relations of Ireland and the
United Kingdom. All this is before us in the twenty years which
ensued on Lord Palmerston's death.
Even more marked is the change in the sphere of foreign policy.
This was peculiarly the domain of Palmerston. For more than thirty
years he had dominated the Foreign Office. But the ensuing period
witnessed more than the removal of a vigorous personality. It
revealed a profound change in the centre of political gravity. From
1815 to 1865 Great Britain was pre-eminently a great European
power. In the Settlement of 1815 she had played a great part. In
the solution of the problems to which that settlement gave birth her
voice was powerful if not predominant. By 1871 these problems
were mostly solved. Greece and Belgium had been erected into
independent Kingdoms ; France, after trying many experiments m
Legitimacy, in Citizen Monarchy, and in Imperialism had settled
down into Republicanism ; the House of Savoy had consolidated the
disunited Kingdoms, Duchies and Republics of Italy into a unitary
Kingdom ; all the German States, save only the German lands of
Austria, had united in a Federal Empire under the Presidency of
Prussia. These were the matters which bulked largest in the view
of the diplomatists of the Palmerstonian era. Since 1871 the centre
of gravity has shifted, more particularly for Great Britain. Our
concern is less with Europe than with Asia, America, and Australia.
We are absorbed in Welt politik. With the beginnings of these
momentous changes, this and the succeeding chapters will be largely
concerned.
The instability resulting from the removal of Lord Palmerston is Earl
strikingly illustrated by the rapid succession of Ministries.    No fewer Russet's
than four Prime Ministers held office in the three years flowing immstTy9
Palmerston's death.    The first of these was Earl Russell to whom, 1865-186Q
as to " an old and tried friend," the Queen naturally turned.    But
the change of Premier involved few changes m the Cabinet.    Lord
Westbury had resigned the Chancellorship in July in consequence of
a vote of censure passed against him by the House of Commons, for
certain more than ordinarily disreputable jobs.    The Great Seal had
then passed to Lord Cranworth, who had held it in Palmerston's
first Ministry and now retained it under Russell.    The Foreign Office
was once more committed to the safe and experienced hands of Lord
Clarendon ;  Mr. Gladstone became Leader of the Lower House ; and
early  m  1866  the  Cabinet was reinforced  by  two  recruits,   both
destined to eminence, Lord Hartington, who took the War Office,
and Mr. Goschen, whose brilliant financial ability was recognized by
the attainment of Cabinet rank at the early age of thirty-four.1
1 Mr. Goschen was not promoted as Mr. Paul suggests (nL 3) *" as a recognition
of the Radicals ". On the contrary, he had offended Cobden and Bright by the
Imperialist tone of his speech m seconding the Address in 1864, and they rather
resented his early promotion. I state tins on the authority of a letter written to
me by Lord Goschen hims^l^ and still in my possession.